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N orth Africa — . Is such a colourless geographical term even remotely capable of 
conjuring up the mood which affects those who remember their experience in this 
strange world so complete in itself? One searches quite naturally for a more fitting 
name to convey that which unites the people and the landscape; a name that is more 
distinctive, national, or cultural in its character. A century ago people were inclined to call 
it Barbary, while shuddering slightly at the thought that this was the home of much- 
dreaded pirates from whom no Mediterranean seaman was safe ; as well as the home of those 
ferocious lions exhibited in travelling menageries. To-day the word seems old-fashioned 
because we are accustomed — with little justification — to accord a secondary place to 
local phenomena as compared with those showing the more general connections with 
the Orient. Indeed, many are inclined to consider the “Oriental features in this district 
as of decisive importance; and this conception is not affected by the fact that in Arabic, 
on the contrary, the term “Occident” is now employed._ 

It is certain that when traversing these countries, which have never even been entirely 
separated politically, we recognize many more common features than we should at first 
have been led to expect: common geological, historical, and ethnological features, ihe 
Atlas Range, which rises on the shores of the Atlantic and sends its offshoots to the Gulf 
of Tunis, is a decisive factor in determining the character of the country : towards the 
Mediterranean, fertile plains are met with everywhere, together with undulating country 
with occasional higher elevations, and to the south desolate plateaux which assume the 
character of a rocky desert and gradually slope down to the sandhills of the Sahara . 1 he 
difference of the conditions of life imposed by nature, and. above all by the climate, has 
always produced fixed and nomadic elements of population. Nor is it possible to imagine 
that there will be any change in this respect. The march of historical events has always 
re-united Tunis, Algeria and Morocco in spite of tribal disputes and individual ambitions, 
and it will always tend to unite them both in good and in evil times. 

4 :: % 

We all remember distinctly the complicated question of the Punic wars from oui 
history lessons at school, and curiosity to see the theatre of this struggle between two 
empires has often induced travellers in Italy to cross the narrow seas from Sicily to the 
African continent. It is true that the first view of once powerful Carthage is dis- 
appointing with its few remaining ruins, and one asks: how was it possible to start out 
and conquer half the world from this unpretentious port? Nothing is left of all the g oi\ 
that once aroused the jealousy of Rome, and we feel how systematically all those traces 
of culture have been destroyed which Flaubert depicted so convincingly in his great woik 
“Salambo”. But what power the mere name of Carthage exercised centuries alter her 
destruction was demonstrated by that mighty chief Genseric who felt it incumbant upon 
himself to complete Hannibal’s mission, and who struck the fatal blow at Imperial Rome 
by leading from this port the greatest naval squadron the world had ever seen. 

In Africa herself the Vandals (who were better than their reputation) left unscathei 
the flourishing townships which were later on destroyed during the Arab conquest. The 
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Romans had proved to be generous victors who established order and furthered prosperity. 
Where Bedouins now graze their flocks on the meagre alfa grass there were once fertile 
i -n S '-i ^ stron £ wa ^ P rotecte d the agricultural population from the predatory raids of the 
hill-tribes of the south, and made it possible for the towns to attain to a high standard of 
culture. Small wonder that the African province had a decisive influence on more than 
one occasion on the decisions of the Imperial capital. Septimius Severus, Caracalla, Helio- 
gabal, Gordian, and a number of other emperors were Africans, and at times the Berber 
idiom was spoken at court. Arts and sciences were carefully cultivated for centuries in 
North Africa. Here was the home of three celebrities of Latin literature, each of totally 
different temperament: Apuleius, the witty author of a famous romance; Tertullian, the 
zealous controversialist in early Christian dogmaticdisputation; and Augustine, the eminent 
ecclesiastical philosopher. 

Wherever the traveller wends his way south and west of Tunis he meets with whole- 
tracts of ruins, isolated columns and walls, and remains of temples, triumphal arches, 
mausoleums, cisternae, thermae and similar edifices. Once in a while mile-stones point the 
way along ancient military highroads: “A Cartbagine usque ad fines Numidiae”. (From 
Carthage to the confines of Numidia.) There are in particular three places which interpret 
a high conception of ancient civilization in those districts: Dugga, in the former Africa 
I roconsularis, dominating the plain with its magnificent edifices set in luxurious green; 
Timgad in ancient Numidia, the once flourishing veteran colonv in the middle of the 
desolate Atlas plain, which has now been completely excavated: an African Pompeii with 
all the comforts of a provincial town; and Volubilis in western Mauretania on the road 
from Rabat to Fez, still a conspicious proof of the extension of ancient culture. But no 
monument of this, great epoch is able to recall the magic charm of a vanished world so 
well as the gigantic amphitheatre of El-Djem. In its loneliness in the desert it is perhaps 
the most magnificent emblem of Rome’s civilizatory mission. Even as a ruin it is histori- 
cally important for the country: changed to a fortress, and bravely defended for years, it 
served as a stronghold for a brave troop of Berbers against the advance of Islam. 


The Arabs were able to do what the Romans, Vandals, and Byzantines were not 
successful in carrying out: they forced the whole of Africa to submit to their ideas, and 
thus directed the unbroken power of the Berbers into new channels. But this success was 
mainly of a religious character, in as far as the. Berbers became the most fanatic champions 
of Mohammedanism after they had opposed its introduction more strenuously than any 
other nation. In accepting Mohammedanism they did not dream of renouncing their 
national aspirations. During the course of several centuries they found various pretexts to 
tight their Arab co-religionists in order to gain political supremacy. The final outcome 
was not victory on the part of one or the other element, but their fusion under the levelling 
power of the Koran. True, the racial differences have not quite vanished to-day: the 
original Berber people have remained pure in the Great Atlas Mountains, in the Rif, and 
in the Kabail districts, as well as in some of the oases, and they have retained many of 
their traditional institutions, and even their own language. On the other hand, on the 
steppes there are whole tribes of nomadic Bedouins whose blood has remained unmixed, 
and who carefully cherish the memory of their Arabian home. 

In Kairwan, Sidi Akbar, the conqueror of North Africa, established the first Islamic 
centre of power in the Occident. It was here that he built the first mosque which became 
the pattern for all the other houses of prayer throughout Maghreb. From here he carried 
the new religion as far as the ocean and far into the mountains; fighting continuously 
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till he fell for his great cause in the oasis that bears his name. Later on, Mulay Edris, a 
descendant of the Prophet, established the first Moroccan sultanate with Fez as his residence. 
All future dynasties derive their claims from him. He himself lives on in the memory of 
the people as the great national saint. Every year they set out on a pilgrimage to his tomb. 
From the xoth to the beginning of the 13 th century three Berber dynasties intimidated 
the Islamic and Christian world: the Fatimites, who had to give up North Africa after 
the conquest of Egypt; the Almoravides, who carried the flag of their religion as far as 
Andalusia (then threatened by the Christians), and who were led by an ascetic prince and 
had crossed the Atlas Mountains from their monastery-strongholds in the Sahara; the 
Ahnohades, who also held Spain and Morocco, and whose residence was Marrakesh, the 
new capital erected by their predecessors. When the single countries separated, and 
smaller kingdoms sprang up in the whole Maghreb and quarrelled with one another, 
other capitals, such as Fez and Tunis, developed, and have retained to this day much of 
their former appearance. In more recent times organized and extensive piracy directed 
against the European states decided the politics of the whole country. In those days Algiers 
was the chief base of the pirates whose fleets were the terror of the seas till the French occu- 
pation put an end to corsair power. 


An extatic poet once called the vast number of houses of Tunis with its countless dazz- 
ling white terraces “The Mantle of the Prophet”, and this town, that took the place in the 
Middle Ages formerly filled by Carthage, has retained its poetic title. The Arabic element 
has become strikingly predominant and maintains itself as successfully against European 
influence to-day as it did formerly against Turkish. When a European lands in Tunis he 
finds himself suddenly in the middle of the Orient. And the things he so often dreamt of 
become real as they meet his eyes in succession. He strolls through narrow winding alleys 
under decaying Moorish arches, passing closely-latticed windows and stately portals; his 
glance strays through sun-lit colonnades and into picturesque and silent corners. Now a 
small shop framed in coloured tiles interrupts the bare walls of the houses, then an angular 
minaret rises above the flat roofs, and further on a fig-tree spreads its gnarled branches 
accross the garden-wall. All these charming pictures seem to be there by mere chance and 
yet form a natural and harmonious whole. And the people with their draped garments fit 
into the surroundings : the men striding by in their white togas, or working in coloured 
waistcoats and loose white breeches; the women closely veiled and wearing large shawls 
folded into all sorts of different patterns that are sometimes reminiscent of gothic drapery. 

The bazaars here have retained their medieval character better than anywhere else. 
Timbered gables, through the cracks of which sunrays steal, and cool vaulted roofs, sup- 
ported by all sorts of columns and pillars, cover the passages in which are crowded stores 
and workshops; each branch together: here the saddlers, there the cloth merchants, further 
on the perfumers. There is no rivalry between the neighbouring masters who work peace- 
fully side by side; no envious glance follows the purchasers patronizing one or the other 
shop. The pious Moslem consoles himself with “God will provide for us”, should he finish 
his day’s work on an infinitesimal profit; nor is his confidence misplaced. In the cloth 
bazaar there is a motley crowd: old clothes are put up for auction; the dealers push their 
way through the crowd holding up their goods and bawling out the various offers. Vener- 
able students crouch in small cells in the booksellers’ lane deeply absorbed in studying 
manuscripts and quite undisturbed by the noise and bustle around them. The old Mallah 
is filled with the noise and din made by the hammering of the tinkers, jewellers, and metal 
workers, between whose shops money-changers, with heads like those of Rembrandt’s 
patriarchs, squat in their narrow dim booths; and fat Jewesses waddle over the cobble stones. 
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There are crowds in the afternoon in the squares around which inviting coffee houses 
entice the passers-by to enter and rest. Here friends meet to play chess, merchants to 
negociate with customers and hear the latest news; and silent loungers devote themselves 
to the somewhat complicated enjoyment of the narghile. Sudan nigger musicians dressed 
in fantastic costumes endeavour to incite the generosity of customers by their barbaric 
tunes and grotesque spasmodic dances; fairy-tale tellers attract a circle of old and young 
who listen with wrapt attention to the stories of the distant and improbable epochs; snake- 
charmers»allure the curious by their half-comic, half-solemn performances. 

The wealth of impressions gained by the stranger consolidate themselves to a com- 
plete picture of the peculiarities of Oriental life after he has seen in Sidi Bu Said the genuine 
idyll of a small country-town with all its romantic features, and after having made a 
pilgrimage to Kairwan the Sacred with its magnificent and gigantic mosque. 


He who enters the Bay of Algiers to-day obtains a view ol a town majestically and 
picturesquely erected along the narrow coast, but completely European in aspect. And 
lie who expected anything else hurries along in a bad temper between the broad avenues 
Hanked by rows of tenement houses till, at the foot of the Kasbah, once the mighty 
stronghold of all-powerful corsairs, he reaches the modest quarters of the poor; the last 
remains of former greatness. A medley of low half-timbered small houses crowd closely 
and haphazardly up the slopes of the hills; their upper storeys hanging over the streets in 
Turkish fashion. Sometimes the dark alleys are quite silent. Once in a while, through an 
open doorway, one catches a glimpse of a courtyard surrounded by blue or green walls, 
a withering orange-tree affording but scanty shade. Two or three more or less busy 
streets harbour the little that is left of ancient commercial spirit and handicrafts. But 
everything is much poorer in appearance than in Tunis. The goods lie in confused and 
dirty heaps in the stores; the handicraftsmen sit idly in front of their premises; small 
barber-shops, and uncomfortable den-like coffee-houses complete the picture. Turkish 
influence is easily recognized in the garments of both men and women, and many other 
details remind one that for many generations Constantinople set the fashion. In vain one 
searches for a trace of the former splendour of public life and a prosperous middle -class; 
hardly any edifices have escaped the depredations of the building speculators. Sometimes 
a renaissance portal or a few baroque columns denote the activity of Christian stone- 
masons whose work was not always voluntary but had been performed by men whom 
the pirates had enslaved. It is a relief to hurry from the modern Frenchified noisy streets 
to the little peaceful Sidi Abderrahman mosque with its solemn atmosphere, charming 
minaret, and silent tombs. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more melancholy than this miserable cari- 
cature of a seaport, the name of which alone was a terror to great empires for centuries, 
and which warded off with ease all the attacks of European fleets, and levied tributes in 
return for neutrality from the greatest Christian powers. There is nothing left of the 
active and bold spirit of adventure which once spurred the captains of this port to the 
most adventurous expeditions, in which a poor devil became a rich man over night, and 
which attracted pirates from all over the world to try their fortune. The vast cemetery of 
El-Kettar spreads over the hills with its white gravestones and small cupolas; there gene- 
rations of Corsairs have found their last resting-place among romantic surroundings in 
sight of the town that once lent them a fatal celebrity and of the vast ocean whose dread 
masters they had been for so long. 
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If Tunis has retained its Arabic features, and the Turkish element is dominant in 
Algeria, the Moroccan towns have distinct “Moorish” features; that is to say they com- 
plete that which has been preserved in Spain from the Islamic epoch: in fact this is their 
most attractive and valuable characteristic, namely that they are eminently fitted, even 
with their present appearance, to replace what has been irrevocably lost in Andalusia. He 
who knows the Alhambra and the Giralda will find the setting here in which such buildings 
could be most suitably erected. In Tetuan, as well as in Fez, in Marrakesh, and in Rabat 
he will find answers to many questions raised by those edifices belonging to a vanished 
and glorious period. There was a close connection between Morocco and Spain during 
the whole of the Middle Ages; language and customs were subjected to the same change, 
and since the destruction of Granada the cities of the Sherif Empire found their most 
important mission in preserving their ancient Moorish inheritance. The Alhambra style is 
still the pattern for all artistic activity; its influence still dominates on the faience socle and 
in the stucco ornaments on walls, and brick buildings are decorated, with patterns and 
woodwork carved in imitation of the Alhambra patterns. Instruction is still given in the 
learned schools of Fez in accordance with the same methods that made the university of 
Cordoba celebrated throughout the world a thousand years ago. The rules laid down by 
experts in essays on agriculture and horticulture are still carefully followed. Much has 
been retained in handicraft that was practised by the Mohammedans in Spain: potters still 
make their wares according to the same methods obtaining formerly in Seville and 
Valencia, and the tanners still produce the best leather known all over the world as morocco 
and saffian, and formerly as the famous cordovan. 

The stronger admixture of Berber blood has produced a race which in many respects 
differs from that of the Tunisians and Algerians; the love of independence is more strongly 
rooted, and the peasant element is more pronounced. Veneration of local saints, a very 
ancient custom in this country, and which the jealous monotheism of Islam was not able 
to subvert, plays an important role in the religious life. of this people, together with much 
that cannot be treated as mere superstition. As depicted in the “Arabian Nights , all 
wizards were Moroccans, they still have the reputation in Islamic countries of being great 

and skilful wizards. # # . j 

The love these people have ot arms, which will long make it difficult lor the Spaniards 
and French to subjugate them, is very effectively, though harmlessly, expressed on festival 
days in the “fantasia”, the great powder tournament in which it is necessary to exercise 
skilled horsemanship, and while galloping at full speed to stand upright on the saddle and 
ward off hostile attacks on the right and left, and in the rear. The fantasia is a brilliant 
spectacle full of life and activity. 


Many a “Tartarin” landing in Africa and regarding the flocks of pink flamingos as 
symbols of a completely exotic world is bitterly disappointed if he does not hear the lions 
roaring too as soon as he moves towards the mountains between cactus hedges and agaves 
after having left the coast with its town and fields. His enterprising spirit begins to sink 
when he is told that perhaps a panther will fly at his throat in the next forest ravine, and 
he searches the ground carefully before going to rest for traces of stray scorpions against 
which he has been successfully warned. Should he roam through the rocky valleys of the 
Kabail district and the romantic Chiffa Gorge he should be ready to take a snapshot of 
some of the nimble monkeys crossing his path. And should he even venture through 
rocky ravines and dense cedar forests into the majestic alpine landscape of the Great Atlas 
he may meet some lions. But in general he will be quite satisfied to make the acquain- 
tance of tame specimens kept in captivity or led about by some old modern Saint Jerome. 
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The Berber villages are situated in the picturesque valleys, or terraced on the slopes, 
or crowning the summits like aeris. This sturdy peasant tribe has retained its patriarchal 
customs since the remotest ages. Each family provide themselves with all they require, 
manufacture the clay-bricks used in building their houses and sheds; farm, grind "corn, and 
rear cattle. The women spin linen and weave wool for garments; once in a while they 
show their skill in making earthenware vessels for domestic purposes by baking them over 
a twig fire. The family provides the base of the community, and the hamlets and villages 
unite to form tribes with their own jurisdiction in which the collective character is always 
distinctly expressed. Thus executions were formerly carried out by stoning. The criminal 
ot to-day still looks upon banishment from hearth and home as the worst punishment. On 
the steppes, with their bare plateaux without trees or bushes to break the monotony and 
upon which the sun beats pitilessly, the life of the dwellers there is different. Bedouins 
have settled where a primitive old draw-well supplies water but scantily, and they have 
sometimes ploughed the hard soil in a narrow circle round the well to raise the most in- 
dispensable crops for their modest requirements. But as a rule they wander with their 
herds over more extensive districts, let their camels, donkeys and sheep graze on the meagre 
desert vegetation, and live themselves in dark tents, only subsisting on milk and sometimes 
meat. They too have retained many of their ancient customs chiefly brought with them from 
their old Arab homes. They differ considerably with their dark brown complexion, due 
to the purity of the race, from the fairer non-Semitic Berbers. But they are not, as are the 
latter, so closely united by national ties, rather does one find among the nomadic tribes 
that ways and customs are radically different. The best-known are the Ulid Nail, who since 
time immemorial have sent their daughters into the oases when they are sarcely grown 
up to earn their marriage portion by the charm of their beauty, and thus be in a position 
to marry their impatient suitor. They wear their whole fortune upon their person, partly 
in the shape of gold coins worked into diadems and necklaces, partly in heavy silver orna- 
ments. One seems to be in an infinitely distant land of dreams if, after riding across the 
desert at night, one meets a company of these strange “daughters of joy” and their com- 
panions, the girls are enthroned on camels in dome-shaped palankeens like fairy-princesses 
with their jewellery glittering in the morning sun. 
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of many in the desert will be like that on the ocean: reality often 
proves different to the imagined conception. Even the sand regions (and our first thoughts 
are always of them) appear to be much more diversified than we suspected. The land- 
scape rises and falls like that of a mountainous district; the dunes shift, and on leaving 
our tent in the morning, we are surprised to see how the configuration of the land has 
completely changed. It is above all the incommensurability of the horizon which reminds 
us of the ocean. But we must not expect to be as suddenly confronted with this natural 
phenomenon as with the ocean. 7 he transition from the rugged rocky mountains to stoney 
plateau, and fiom this to firm sand stretches, and then again to dunes is usually quite 
gradual, and before we really see that which we call the Sahara-proper we have left many 
oases behind us. Our conception of the luxuriant fertility of the island of vegetation will 
not be found at fault. And if, after a days journey through the desolate desert, we set 
loot in such a beautiful verdant plantation, we really are reminded of a paradise regained. 
Anyone strolling attentively through one of these palm-groves in the shade of which 
fruit-trees thrive, and which again shelter vegetables, will be driven to reflect on the 
origin of such strange gardens. He recognizes that they are not miracles of nature, but 
the titanic work of human hands. They have been forced from the ungenerous soil with 
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infinite labour, and can only be preserved by continually drawing water from the sub- 
terranean sources. Camels and mules turn the creaking water-wheels by night and day, 
and the precious element is directed through innumerable channels into the various plan- 
tations. How skilful this whole arrangement is. And how much does life itself depend 
on the wheels not stopping. The insecurity of life in these climes becomes evident if one 
has witnessed the excitement caused in an oasis village by the news of an approaching 
swarm of locusts: the whole population is mobilized like in times of war to combat with 
all available means the dreaded insects which descend on the plantation like a plague-cloud 
and completely denude the vegetation within a few days. But when rain falls subsequently 
to a great sandstorm after not only months but sometimes often after years of waiting, 
then all are in high holiday spirits. Every kind of vessel is dragged forth to collect Heaven’s 
gift, and young and old gambol about in their drenched clothes. Tomorrow the sun will 
scorch them again and force them to return to workaday life anew. 

Is it astonishing that there are more men of letters in the desert than in the towns? 
Piety is the daily bread of those to whom the canopy of heaven and the infinite monotony 
of the landscape speak with the voice of eternity. There are no settlements in which youth 
are not taught the lessons of the Koran, even if it be in the open-air. You will find them 
everywhere sitting attentively in a circle round their teachers with their large writing- 
tablets in front of them. And deep in the heart of the Sahara are the great stronghold- 
monasteries that send forth militant missionaries far into the Sudan to preach the word 
of Islam to distant peoples. From them sprang the great heroes of their belief, who, like 
Jusuf Ben Teshtfin, sometimes turned north with their almoner to preach the true religion 
to the culture-spoilt townsmen by the example of their asceticism. 
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Flamingo in the Bahira of Tunis Flamenco en la Bahlra de TGnez 

Flamingo in d©r Bahlra vor Tunis 

Flamant rose dans I© Lac d© Tunis Rammingo nella bahira dl Tunisi 
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T unis. Calling to prayer 



Tunis. L’appel & la prtere 



Tunis. General view with the chief Mosque 



Tunis. Vu© panoramlque 



Veduta di Tunisi 





Tunis. Souk ©I Belat 


Tiinez. El "Souk ©I Belat" 


Tunis Souk-el-Belat 


Tunis. Le Souk-el- Belat 


Tunis!. Suk el-Belat 
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Tunez. Una calle de la Ciudad mora 


Tunis. Street In the Old Town 


Tunis. Stra0e in der Altstadt 


Tunis!. Una via nella citt& vecchia 


Tunis. Une rue du quartier arabe 
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Tunis. Entrance of the Zitouna Mosque 

H Tunez. Entrada de la Mezquita Mayor 

Tunis. Aufgang zur Zitouna-Moschee 

Tunis. Entree de la mosqu6e Ez-ZItouna -r 

Tunlsi. Ingresso alia moschea ez-Zituna 
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Tunis. Rue des Andalous 


Tunis. La rue des Andalous 


Tunlsi. Via degll Andalusi 
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Tunis. Rue Halfaouine 
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Tunis. La place Bab Souika 







Tunis!. II ‘ Bazar delle Armi' 



Tunis!. Un caf6 arabo 
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Tunis. Shop 


Tunez. Tienda de un moro 


Tunis. Kaufmannsladen 


Tunis. Boutique d'un marchand arabe 


Tunisi. Bottega araba 
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Tunis. Street In the Old Town 


Tunez. Calle vieja de la ciudad mora 


Tunis. StraQe in der Altstadt 


Tunis. Une rue du Vleux Tunis 


Tunlsi. Una via neila citta vecchla 
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Tunis. Street in the Old Town Tbnez. Calle vleja de la Ciudad mora 

Tunis. StraSe In der Altstadt 

Tunis. Au quartier arabe Tunisi. Una via nella citt& vecchia 





Tunis. The Tailors’ Bazaar 


Tunis. Le Souk des Tailleurs 


Tunis. Bazar der Schneider 


TCinez. Zoco de los sastres 


Tunlsi. II bazar dei sarti 
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Tunis. Cloth Bazaar 


Tunis. Stoffbazar 


T unisi. 


Tunis. 
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Tunis. Saint's tomb in the Saddlers’ Bazaar Tunez. Tumba de un santo en el Zoco de los Taiabarteros 


Tunis. Tombeau d’un saint au Souk des Selllers Tunisi. Tomba d'un santo n©! Bazar dei se'la* 
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Tunis. Women on the Promenade 



Tunis. Group of women in an Arab house r' ^ 

1 unez. Grupo de mujeres en una casa mora 

Tunis. Frauengruppe in einem arablschen Hause 

Tunis. Group© de femmes dans une maison arabe Tunisi GriJono h 

unisi. Gruppo di donne in una casa araba 
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Sombrerero tunecino 


Tunisian hat weaver 


Tunesischer Hutflechter 


Chapeller tunlslen 


Cappellalo tunislno 
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Tunis. Potter’ 


Tunis. TPpferlehrling 


Tunis. Ouvrier potier 


Tunisi. 




Tunis. Jewish Coppersmith 


TOnez. Cincelador Judfo 


Tunis. Judlscher Kupferschmled 


Tunis. Ciseleur de culvre Juif 


Tunlsi. Cesellatore ebreo 
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Tunis. Jewish Money Changer Tunez. Cambists judfo 
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Tunis. Sudan negro musician 



Tunis. Water-carrier 


Tunis. Porteur d'eau 


Tunis. Wassertr&ger 


TOnez. Aguador 


Tunlsl. Acquaiolo 
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TCinez. Tejedora de alfombras 


Tunis. Carpet- weaver 


Tunis. TeppichknOpferin 


Tunis!. Tessitnce di tappet 


Tunis. Tisseuse de tapis 
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Tunlsie. Un charmeur de serpents ^ Incantatore di serpent! tunisino 



Tunis. Judenfrauen 





Femmes juives tunisiennes 



Jlnete tuneclno adornado para correr la p6lvora 
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Tunisian Arab ploughing 



Tunisle. I aboureurs arabes 
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Puits tunlslen 






Tunisian Bedouin woman with child Bedulna tuneclna con su nifto 

Tunesische Beduinenfrau mit Kind 

Tunisle. M&re b^doulne avec son enfant Bedulna tunislna col suo bambino 
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Tunisian Bedouin girl Joven bedulna tuneclna 

Tunesisches Bedulnenm&dchen 

Tunisia. Jeune fille b6douine Ragazza beduina della Tunisia* 
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Sidi-Bou-Sald bei Tunis 











Sidi-Bou-Sald. Street scene Sldi Bu Said. Una calle 

Sidi-Bou-Said. StraGenblld 

Sidl-Bou-Said. Une rue Sldi Bu Said. Una via 
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Sidl-Bou-Sald. Vue prise dans un jardln de flgulers Sldl Bu Said. Veduta della citta da un flcheto 
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Sldl Bu Said. Vista parclal 





Puerta d© una casa vleja 


Tor eines alten Hauses 


una-casa vecchia 
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Sldi-Bou-Said. Harem window 


Sidi Bu Said. Ventana di harem 
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Kalrudn. Vista general 



r\airuan. veduta general© 



Vue de Kalrouan Kalruan. Veduta generale 
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Kairudn. Una call© 




Kalrouan. Dans une rue Kairuan. Una via 





Kairuen. Sabr© Mosque Kalru&n. Mezqulta de los Sables 



Kairuan. View of the Great Mosque KalruAn. Vlata de la Mezqulta Mayor 
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Kairuan. Interior of the Great Mosque Kalrudn, Interior de la Mezqulta Mayor 
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Kairuan. Main nave of the Great Mosque KalruAn. La nave centra! de la Mezquita Mayoi 
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Kairuan. Front-hall of the Great Mosque 


Kalrucin. Pdrtico de la Mezquita Mayor 


Kairuan. Vorhalle der groQen Moschee 


Kalrouan. Entree de la Grande Mosqu6e 


Kairuan. Portico della Moschea Grande 



Kairuan. Part view of the Great Mosque Kalrudn. Parte del Interior de la Mezqulta Mayor 


Kairuan. Teilansicht der groQen Moschee 

Kairouan. Int^rieur de la Grande Mosqu^e Kairuan, Veduta parziale della Moschea Grande 
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Kairuan. Royal box In the Great Mosque Kairu^p- Maksura de la Mezqulta' Mayor 
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Kairuao. Barbers’ Mosque Kairu&n. Mezquita del Barbero 





Kairuan. Inner court of the Barbers’ Mosque Kairu&n. Patio de la Mezqulta del Barbero 

Kairuan. Innenhof der Barbier-Moschee 

Kairouan. La cour de la mosqu^e du Barbler Kairuan. Cortile interiore della Moschea del Barblere 
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Heiligengrab bei der Oase Gafsa 
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Oase Gafsa. Klagefrauen Im Friedhof 



Gafsa. Pleureuses dans la clmetifere Oasi di Gafsa. Riagnone nel camposanto 
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L’oasis de Tozeur. Un© caravan© au repos 
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Dans I’oasls d© Tozeur 
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Tozeur Oasis 



Rulsseau dans 1‘oasis de Tozeur 


Ruscellc nell'oasi di Tozer 
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Tozeur Oasis. Clay buildings 


Oasis de Tozer. Casas de barro 


Oase Tozeur. Lehmbauten 


Tozeur. Constructions en briques d 4 argile 


Oasi de Tozer. Costruzlonl d'argllla 
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Oasi di Tozer. Moschea 



Dans l’oasi9 d© Nefta Nell’oasl di Nefta 




Nefta Oasis 


L'pasls de Nefta 


Oase Nefta 
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Oasis de Nefta 


Oasi di Nefta 










L'oasls de Nefta 
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Palmenwald der Oase Nefta 
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Oase Nefta. Lehmbauten 


Nefta. Constructions on briquos d‘argllo Oasi dl Nofta. Costruzioni d'argilla 



Oase Nefta. Lehmbauten 






In the Nefta Oasis 

Dans I'oasls d© Nefta 


In der Oase Nefta 


Oasis de Nefta 


Nell’oasl di Nefta 




Gacela en el borae del Oasis de Nefta 


i© Nefta Oasis 


Gazelle am Rand der Oase Nefta 


Gazzella sul confine dell'oasl dl Nefta 


Gazelle au bord de Poasls de Nefta 




Oase Gabes. Waschende M&dchen 


Gab6s. Jeunes filles arabes faisant la lessive 





Oasis de Gabes 
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Markt in der Oase Tripolls 
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Trfpoli. Una calle 
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Trlpolis. Frledhofs-Moschee 
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Tripoli. Lo clmetl6re 








Carthage. Le vieux port Cartagine. L'antlco porto 
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Carthago. Ruins of the theatre Cartago. Rulnas del teatro 
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L'aqueduc romain pr&s du Bardo (Tunis) Acquedotto romano presso II Bardo (Tunis!) 






Dugga. Templo d© la Celestis 





Dougga. Capitol 


Dugga. Capitollo 
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Dougga. Kapltol 


Dougga. L© Capitol© 


Dugga. II campldogllo 
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Dougga. Punic mausoleum 


Dugga. Mausoleo punlco 


Dougga. Punlsches Mausoleum 


Dougga. Mausol^e punlque 


Dugga. Mausoleo punlco 
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Dougga. Th^&tre romaln 
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Dougga. Triumphal arch of Alexander Severus Dugga. Arco de trlunfo de Alejandro Severo 
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Dougga. Triumphal arch of Septimlus Severus Dugga. Arco de trlunfo de Septlmlo Severo 



Isbeltula. Foro 



Sbeitla. Vue post6rieur© du tempi© Isbeitula. Veduta posteriori del templo 



Isbeltula Templo 





Sbeltla. Wasserleltung 




Kasserin. Mausoleum 
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EI-DJern. Amphitheatre Ei-Dchem. Anfiteatro 




El-Djem. Inneres des Amphitheaters 
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Tlmgad. General view with Trajan's Arch 




Tlmgad. Veduta general© 



Tlmgad. Das Kapitol 



Tlmgad. Rue principle Tlmgad. Via principale 
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Rulne elnes nSmischen Bades In Algerlen 











Algiers. Entrance to harbour In a storm 





Algiers. In the Kasbah Quarter Argel. En el barrio moro 

Aigler. Im Kasbah-Vlertel 

Alger. Partle du quartier arabe de la Kasbah Algerl. Nel quartlere della Kasba 


112 
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Algier. Im Kasbah-Vlertel 




Argel. En ©I barrio moro 





Algiers. In the Kasbah Quarter Argej. En el barrio moro 




Algier. Fruchteverk&ufer im Kasbah-Viertei 
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Alger. Nettoyage public dans le quartier arabe Algeri. Limpiezza pubblica nel quartiere arabo 





Alger. Mosqu6e de Sidi-Abderrahman Algeri Moschea di Sidi Abderrahman 








Mezquita d© Sidi Abderrahman con su 
cementerio 


Algiers. Sidi Abderrahman Mosque and cemetery 


Moschee Sidi Abderrahman mit Friedhof 


Algeri. Moschea di Sidi Abderrahman 
col camposanlo 


Alger. Mosqude de Sidi-Abderrahman 
avec son cimetidre 




Argel. Moro pidiendo la limosna 


Algler. Battler 


Vieux mendlant 





Algiers. 

Berber girl 



Argel. Joven- kabllena 




Algier. Berbermadchen 


Alg^rie. 

Jeune fille berb&re 



Algeri. Ragazza barberesca 
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Algiers. Women at walk Argel. Mujeres moras al paseo 

Algier. Frauen auf dem Spazlergang 

Alger. Femmes indigenes en promenade Algerl. Donne arabe a passeggio 
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Oran. Mosque fountain 


Oran. Fontaine d'une mosqu^e 




Hammam Meskoutln. Die helBen Quellen 
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Kabylla. Mountain scenery Kabilfa. Paisaje montaftoso 



Kabylia. Mountain scenery Kabilia. Paisaje montaftoso 








Kabilfa. Montafias nevadas 


Monti nevicate nella Kabilia 


Schneelandschaft in der Kabylie 


Kabylie. Montagnes couvertes de neige 
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Auf elnem algerischen Friedhof 




Btlda. Le bocage sacr<S Bllda. II bosco sacro 




Blida. The Chlffa Gorge Blida. El barranco de la Chiffa 

Blida. Die Chiffa-Schlucht 

BMda. Gorges de la Chlffa Blida. II burrone della Ciffa 
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Constantine. Die Rhummelschlucht 


Costantine. II burrone del Rhume’ 


Constantine. Le ravin du Rhumel 






Constantine. Die Rhummel9chlucht 



Mdnche mit L6wen im oranischen Sudan 
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Bou-Saada. La rivl&re 


Oasf dl Bu Saada 
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Bou-Saada Oasis. Market Oasis de Bu Saada. Mercado 




Paysage d' El-Kantara 


Paysage d‘ El -Kao tar a 
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alentours d© Biskra 






»tra6enblld 


Una via 


Une rue du Vieux Biskra 





Biscra. En una call© 


Un© rue du Vi©ux Biskra 


Oasl di- Biskra. Una via 
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Biscra. En el Oasis 


View In the Biskra Oasis 


Aus der Oase Biskra 


Biskra. Dans I’oasis 


NeH'oasI dl Biskra 
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View In the Biskra Oasis 


Biskra. Dans I’oasis 


Aus der Oase Biskra 
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Biscra. En el oasis 


Nell'oasi dl Biskra 




Biskra Oasis. Street scene 


Une vue du Vieux Biskra 


Oase Biskra. StraBenbild 
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Biscra. En una calle 


Nell’oasl dl Biskra 



Biskra Oasis. Arab feast Blscra. Fiesta mora 

Oase Biskra. Arabisches Fest 

Biskra. Une f£te arabe Oasi di Biskra. Festa araba 
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Biskra Oasis. Bedouin women at a brook Biscra. Beduinas al borde del arroyo 




Biskra Oasis. The great Prayer Blscra. La grande oracidn 





Small caravan near Biskra Oasis Biscra. Pequefia caravana cerca del oasis 
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Algerian Sahara. Camping Nomads Sur de Argelia. Beduinos acampados 






Algerische Sahara. Ankunft der „Ouled Nail" 
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Arab caf<§ In an Algerian oasis Sur de Argelia. Caf6 moro 






Danseuses d© la Tribu des "Ouled Nail” Dansatrlci degli’Uied Nail 
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Touggourt Oasis. The Market Oasis de Tuggurt. Dfa de mercado 



Touggourt Oasis Qas|s de Tugurt 
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Oas© Touggourt. Topfmarkt 



Oase Touggourt, Marktleben 



Une rue de Temacin 
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Eln Brunnen In der algerischen Waste 
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El-Oued Oasis Oasis de Ei-Ued 
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Kettle oases In the Souf (S. Algeria,) Oasis calderas en el Suf (Sur de Argella) 




desert Un fortlno (Bordj) nei deserto 











A Koran school in El-Oued El estudlo del Alcor&n ©n el desierto 



Nomadenlager In der Wuste 
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Abend In der Wuste 






Worshipping In th© desert La oracldn en el deslerto 
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Transport of women through the Sahara Transports de mujeres en el deslerto 
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Fanciulli nel deserto 



A caravan on Its way south 




Ein Merksteln In der Wuste 





Tetuan. Blick auf die Stadt vom Judenfriedhof 




Tetouan. Le cimeti6re anclen Tetouan. II camposanto antico 



T^touan, Vieille port© & l*lnt6ri©ur d© la vllle Tetuan. Porta vecchla nella cltt& 
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Tetuan. Aus der Altstadt 






Tetuan. Sidi SaTda Mosque Tetu&n. Mezquita de Sldi Saida 

Tetuan. Moschee Sidi SaTdi 

Tdtouan. Mosqu^e de Sidi-SaTda Tetuan. Moschea di Sidi Saida 
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Tanger. L© Tn§sor public ©t I© Tribunal Tangeri. Casa del tresoro © Tribunal© 
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Tanglers. "Fantasia" on th© great Sokko Tanger. Moros corriendo la polvora en ©I Gran Socco 



Arzlla. Gateway In the town wall Arzlla. Una torre en las murallas 



Rabat. View of the Oudaya Point Rabat. La punta de los Udaya 




Rabat. Storks In the Kasbah Oudaya Rabat. Clguenas en la Alcazaba Udaya 

Rabat. Stdrcbe In der Kasbah Oudaya 

Rabat. Les clgognes aux Oudayas Rabat. Cicogne sulla Kasba Udaya 
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Sate (Rabat). Medersa Gate Sate. Portada de la medersa 

Sate (Rabat). Portal der Medersa 

Sate. Porte d'enttee de la Medersa Sate (Rabat). Porta della medersa 
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Rabat. 

Hassan Tower 


Rabat. 

La torre de Hasan 



Rabat. Der Hassanturm 



Rabat. 

La tour Hassan 


Rabat. 

La torre dl Hasan 
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Volubills. Ruins of Hadrian’s Tempi© Volubllls. Restos del templo de Adrian 

Volubllls. Rest© vom Hadrianstempel 

Volubllls. Rulnes du temple d'Adrien Volubllls. Rovine del tempio d’Adrlano 
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Mou lay-ld rls. General view Mulay Edris. Vista general 




Moulay-ldrls. Sultan's sons on pilgrimage Mulay Edrls. HIJos del Sultan en peregrlnacldn 





Moulay-ldrls. Pilgrims camp Moulay Edris. El campamento de los peregrinos 




Fez. La fSte des gtudiants >=“• Corteggio col "sultano degll student!" 
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Fez. Veduta general© 





Fez. FSte da Bab F6touh Fez. Festa fuorl dl Bab Fetuh 
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Fez. Mosque of the Andalusians Fez. La mezqulta de los Andaluces 
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Fez. Bab Dekoken (cfite IntSrleur) Fez. B ab Dekaksn (Veduta Interlore) 





Fez. Kon8olfrles eines alten Geb&udes 
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Fez. Gerberel In der Altstadt 









Fez. Town wall 


Fez. Murallas de la cludad 


Fez. Stadtmauer 


Fez. Les rem parts 


Fez. Le muraglle 
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Fez. II bazar del falegnaml 






Fez. Pavilion In the University (Karaouin Mosque) 


Fez. Pabetldn en la Mezqulta Xarauln (Universidad) 


Fez. Pavilion In der Universlt&t (Moschee Karaouin) 


Fez. Int6rieur de la mosqu6e Karaouin, ancienne university Fez. Padiglione nell'university (Moschea Karaulnl 




Mekn&s. View of the town Mdqulnez. Vista da la cludad 



Mekn&s. Dl© Juweliergass© 
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Mekn6s. Moschee 



Mekn69. ujemaa. 
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Mekn6s. Bab Mansour Mekn&s. Porta del palazzo (Bob Mansur) 





Mekn6s. Bab Ka£L 


Mekn^s. Bab Ka& 


Mekn6s. Bab Kaa 


M^kn&s. Bab Ka& 




Mekn6s. Ruins of the "Haras" M6quinez. Rulnas d© las "Haras' 


Mekn6s. Ruinen der "Hara" 

Mekn^s. Ruines des •'Haras" Mekn6s. Rovln© d©ll© "Hara" 
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Mazagan. Sail© d© gard© portugaise Mazagan. Volta dell’epoca del portoghesl 
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Saffl. Marchands do poterles Safi. Mercato dalle stovlglle 
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Saffl. Ancient saint’s tomb near the town Safi. Morablto 



Safi. Negll ort! fuorl della cltt& 
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Saffl. "Fantasia" Safi. Moros corrlendo la p6lvora 






Mogador. Les dunes d© sable Mogador Le dune fuori de'ia c<n& 






Kasbah Tadla. Teilansicht 






Marrakech. The chief mosque (Kutubiya) Marrakech. La Kutublya (Mezqulta Mayor) 
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Marrakech. Kasbah Mosque Marrakech. Mezqulta de la Alcazaba 



Marrakech. Bab Aguenaou Marrakech. Bab Aguenau 





arrakech. Saint's tomb next to the Kutubiya Marrakech. Morabito al lado de la Kutublya 




Marrakech. Murallas y palmeras 


Marrakech. Palms on the town wail 


Marrakesh. Le muraglie 


Marrakech. 





Marrakech. Old bridge near the town 


Marrakech. Viejo puente cerca de la cludad 


Marrakesch. Alte Brucke vor der Stadt 


Marrakech. Vieux pont devant la vllle 


Marrakesh. Vecchlo ponte presso la cltt& 






Marrakech. On the Oued 


Marrakech. En el Ued 


Marrakesch. Am Oued 


Marrakech. L’Oued 


Marrakesh. Sull’ "Ued 1 ' 
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Marrakech. Road in the palm forest Marrakech. Carretera entre palmeras 

Marrakesch. Stra0e Im Palmenwald 

Marrakech. Un coin de palmerale Marrakesh. Strada fra le palme 
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Marrakech. L’abreuvoir 














Tanant. Weekly market in a forest clearing Tenant. Zoco semanal 




Aln-Leuh (Central Atlas Mountains). Panorama 




Ain-Leuh (Central Atlas Mountains). Part view of the village Ain Leuh (Medio Atlas). Vista parclal del pueblo 




238 


Bou Denlb (South Eastern Morocco) 






Der.Touhar-Pass bei Taza (Nordostmarokko) 



Joven mora de Marruecos 


Jung© Marokkanerin 


Glovan© marocchlna 






























